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(Chieftains of Cuteh.) 


TRIBES AND CASTES OF INDIA.—CUTCH. 


Curcn is a province in the most northern part of 
Western India, about one hundred and sixty-five miles 
in length from east to west, and sixty-five in breadth 
from north to south. Its boundaries are the river 
Indus on the west, the Gulf of Cutch and the salt- 
desert of the Runn on the east, the Great Runn on the 
north, and the Indian Ocean on the south. The pro- 
vince is distant about five hundred miles from Bom- 
bay. The name of Cutch is probably derived from the 
character of the coast, ‘ Cach’ or ‘ Cach’ha’ signifying 
a low maritime country. The most remarkable feature 
of the province is the Runn, which surrounds it on the 
eastern and northern sides. It is a desert salt-plain 
or marsh, extending from the western side of Guzerat 
to the Indus, a distance of one hundred and sixty 
miles, while it varies in breadth from four to sixty 
miles. From May to October it is covered by the sea, 
and at other seasons, when the waters have partially 
evaporated, the glare from the incrusted salt is so 
great, as usually to deter travellers from crossing it. 
At no time do the waters wholly disappear, and the 
general appearance of this desert salt-marsh is de- 
scribed by Mrs. Postans as resembling that of the 
ocean at ebb-tide. The mirage is often witnessed 
here. The Runn contains several spots which are not 
covered by the inundation, and an oasis of considerable 
extent, to which large flocks and herds are driven for 
pasturage. The aspect of the rest of the country is 
not very agreeable. On approaching it from Bonibay 
the eye rests upon a dreary coast, whose low sandy 
surface is covered here and there with patches of 
stunted vegetation diversified with now and then a few 
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palm-trees. The interior consists of a chain of irre- 
gular hills, running from east to west, covered with 
fragments of bare rock, down which, in the rainy sea- 
son, the torrents rush impetuously, and, irrigating the 
plains on either side, a stunted brushwood springs up, 
which affords pasturage for sheep and goats. Volcanic 
débris and metallic scoria abound at the foot of these 
hills. The soil of Cutch is gencrally sandy, and, with- 
out a careful attention to irrigation, would be nearly 
unproductive. Besides the poorness of its soil, the 
processes of husbandry are very imperfectly performed, 
and the implements of agriculture are of a very rude 
kind. Famines are experienced when the rains have 
not fallen abundantly for several successive seasons. 
Under the most favourable circumstances the produce 
of agriculture is insufficient for the consumption of 
the inhabitanfs; but this defect is repaired by an 
active commerce with other countries. Several native 
grains are cultivated for food, and wheat and barley 
are grown in the eastern parts of the province. Cotton 
is an important article of native produce, and is ex- 
ported both in a raw and manufactured state. The 
sugar-cane thrives; and it should be recollected that 
Cutch is situated only two or three degrees farther 
from the equinoctial line than our West India Islands. 
The nights in the hottest season are always cool and 
refreshing. The general want of vegetable Juxuriance 
is chiefly occasioned by the arid soil and climate. In 
the gardens belonging to the English residents at 
Bhooj, cabbages, cauliflowers, pcas, beans, potatoes, 
and all serts of pot-herbs have been raised with great 
success, irrigation eaPinng, teem in a luxuriant state 
during the hot season. angoes, guavas, plantains, 
shaddocks, and pomegranates do not attain perfection. 
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The common white grape, a small sweet: black grape, 
and the musk-melon are the best fruits of the country. 
The castor-plant (Palma Christi) and the oleander 
grow wild in great abundance, and help to cheer the 
sterile prospect. A few common trees surround the 
villages, and among them are date-trees, which yieid 
fruit of good quality. Beyond the cultivated patches 
the soil is frequently covered with a stunted thorn 
brushwood, and a singular kind of bramble, whic 
grows to the height of about five feet, has a smooth 
green stem perfectly leafless, and bears clusters of 
bright red blossoms, which are used for pickling, and 
are also taken medicinally. The plantations and gar- 
dens are usually surrounded by hedges of the milk- 
bush, a species of euphorbia, the juice of which is so 
acrid, that in trimming them it is necessary to protect 
the face by a mask. 

The horses of Cutch are pretty good, but are never 
used in husbandry, that kind of animal labour being 
performed by bullocks. Rich pecan generally pets 
the horses of Kattywar. Camels from Scinde and Mal- 
war are much used for the saddle. The roads being 
generally too rocky or too sandy for wheel-carriages, 
horses and camels are in great request, In the 
northern parts of the country herds of fierce and un- 
tameable wild asses, sixty or seventy in a herd, are 
met with. Often, when the pasturage of the desert 
fails, they resort to the inclosed country and do much 
damage to the grain crops. Sheep and goats are ver 
numerous. The wool is coarse, but answers very well 
for carpets, blankets, and other common manufactures, 
and would be adapted for finer stuffs if better prepared, 
Other animals which are common in Cuteh are the 
, cheetah or hunting- 


buffalo, niel-ghau, deer, antelo 
e Runn abounds with 


leopard, hyena, wild-cat, &c. 
wild animals and game. 

At some early period a union took place of a pastoral 
tribe of Mussulmans from Scinde with the aboriginal 
shepherds of Cutch, by intermarriage with the women 
of the country. These Scindeans took the title of 
Tharrejahs, as a Rajpoot tribe, and the Rao, or reign- 
ing prince, is their head. The constitution of society is 
completely feudal. The province is divided into five 
great districts, and the lands in each are held by chiefs 
who pay no rents, but owe military service to the Rao. 
The hereditary succession to these lands is liable to 
interruy.ion, and depends upon the will of the Rao. 
The next class of landholders owe immediate service 
to their respective chiefs. The religious classes hold 
villages and lands for religious and charitable pur- 

; and from these the Rao derives no revenue. 

his system of feudatories has often occasioned the 
country to be torn and distracted by contending fac- 
tious, the inferior chiefs supporting their immediate 
lords against their lord paramount, the Rao, and both 
parties hiring bands of mercenaries, who pillaged the 
peaceful inhabitants without mercy. So strongly did 
the feudal] system pervade the country at one period, 
that most of the existing towns are overlooked by the 
ruined castle which once formed the stronghold of 
some chief, like the old castles which frown on the 
banks of the Rhine, or, in centuries long past, like 
those which in Stephen’s reign became so numerous in 
England. Cutch is now under British protection, and 
the old bulwarks of society, however serviceable they 
might at one time have pan. are comparatively use- 
less now for all essential purposes of social good. In 
1816, after the interference of the British government 
had for several years been earnestly desired, a treaty 
was entered into with the reigning prince, and a sub- 
sidized British force was stationed in the country with 
& view of supporting him against his factious chief- 
tains; but in consequence of the atrocities of this 
ruler, a revolution was effected, in 1819, under our 
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auspices, the result of which was to place his infant 
son on the throne. During his minority the country 
was governed by a regency, of which the British resi- 
dent was amember. The resources of the country are 
of little value ; even the Rao’s subsidy does not pay the 
troops, and repeated remissions have been made in its 
amount: the political influence of either prince or 
people is insignificant; and it is only as a frontier- 
station that Cutch is of importance to us. 

The population of Cutch is about 400,000, one-hali 
of whom are Mohammedans, and the remainder Hin- 
doos and seceders from strict Hindooism. Owing 
either to their equality in numbers, religious  indif- 
ference, or some other cause, both the great religious 
bodies display a sort of Jatitudinarianism, which looks 
very much like liberality of spirit. The Hindoos join 
the Mohammedans in all their festivities, and the 
Jharrejahs, although believers in the Koran, practise 
many Hindoo observances. One of the national re- 
ligious festivals is in honour of the Cobra Capella, to 
which a temple is dedicated, and this snake-worship is 
attended by the Rao and the whole population of 
Bhooj. he Jains, Kanphuttees, and Kaprias are 
Hindoo seceders. A dread of the destruction of ani- 
mal life is the principal characteristic of their creed. 
The Jains are so strict on this point, that they wear a 
piece of gauze over the mouth to prevent any insect 
entering, lest it should be destroyed; and they sweep 
the ground before them as they walk along, to prevent 
their accidentally destroying life, and with the same 
object take no food after sunset, and strain the water 
which they drink. The = and helpless of all sects 
are under their care, and the produce of about twenty 
villages belonging to their order is distributed in feed- 
ing the hungry and naked. The Kaprias are a very 
ancient fraternity, consisting of about one hundred and 
twenty members, who provide for the poor and for the 
wants of the brute creation out of their endowments. 
The Hindoo population reside chiefly in the towns; 
the Mohammedans, who belong chiefly to the military 
class, in the country. At Anjar there are forty-two 
Hindoo castes, each with a distinct and hereditary call- 
ing. At the same place, Mrs. Postans states that 
there are thirteen castes of Brahmens who subsist on 
public contributions, and when her work on Cutch was 
written, about 1836, the number of religious mendi- 
cants in the town was one hundred and forty. The 

ractice of female infanticide is so general among the 
y harrejahs, that Captain Macmurdo, in 1816, expressed 
his opinion that while the total number of the tribe was 
about twelve thousand, the number of females belong- 
ing to it by birth was not more than eighteen. Their 
wives were taken from other tribes; and by this means 
they kept their ‘order’ immaculate, as far as the pride 
of birth goes. The Jharrejahs are a proud and inso- 
lent military class, ignorant, indolent, and addicted to 
many degrading vices. Their physiognomy strikingly 
resembles that of the Jews. rs. Postans describes 
the Cutchees generally as a strong, well-propor- 
tioned, and muscular race of men, and the inhabitants 
of Mandavie, in particular, as uncommonly good- 
looking. 

The townsin Cutch are not numerous. Mandavie, 
the principal sea-port, contains about fifty thousand in- 
habitants, and is remarkable for its commercial and 
maritime activity. It is surrounded by a strong wall, 
having bastions, gates, and wickets. Some of the 
houses are two or three stories high, with terrace roofs, 
and are decorated with richly carved ornaments, but 
the greater proportion of them are of a mean sort; the 
streets are narrow and dirty, and infested by sacred 
bulls, unsacred dogs, and, after nightfall, by the buffa- 
Joes driven in from the suburban es. The bright 
and varied costume of the inhabitants gives, however, 
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a gay appearance tothe place. The warehouses and 
granarics are well supplied with merchandise and pro- 
duce. Mandavie possesses two hundred and fifty 
vessels of different kinds, rudely constructed, but of 
great strength. ‘They are half-decked, with broad 
sterns, high bows, and heavy latteen sails on enormous 
yards, supported by a clumsy mast or two masts. In 
vessels of this kind, varying from twenty-five to two 
hundred tons, the Cutch mariners fearlessly navigate 
to a distance of three thousand miles, visiting Zangue- 
bar and the distant parts of the east coast of Africa, 
the Red Sea, Arabia, the Persian Gulf, and India, as 
far as Ceylon. The native pilots use the quadrant, and 
steer by charts. The exports of Mandavie consist 
chiefly of cotton-cloths, and the most valuable imports 
are ivory, rhinoceros hides, and other productions of 
Africa. There are several other sea-ports. Bhooj, the 
modern capital, is an inland town, containing about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and surrounded by ex- 
tensive fortifications, which are, however, so badly 
ee as to add little to the strength of the place. 

he mosques and odas of white masonry, inter- 
spersed with plantations of date-trees, give the town an 
agreeable appearance at adistance. The palace of the 
Rao is rather an imposing structure, covered with 
white enamel]; but the majority of the houses are mean. 
Anjar, another town of importance, situated in the 
most fertile part of the province, is surrounded by a 
wall forty feet high, strengthened by thirty-one towers, 
and contains about ten thousand inhabitants. At a 
distanee it appears thickly wooded, in consequence of 
every little court being shaded by a favourite tree, often 
regarded as sacred, and decorated witha little coloured 
flag. The families of two or three generations usually 
reside under one roof, in a house resembling a sort of 
shed : the moveables generally consist of two or three 
rude bedsteads, a few earthen vessels, and half a dozen 
spinning-wheels. Cows and calves tenant the court- 
yard. Ina temple at this place an old Hindoo devotee 
once maintained about five thousand rats, which he fed 
three times a day with grain, and summoned to their 
meal by a little bell. The cotton-cloths rank high 
amongst the products of town industry ; and are ad- 
mired both for their vivid colours and fanciful designs. 
The skill of the Cutchee workmen as brass-founders, 
embroiderers, and armourers, and the beauty of their 
workmanship in gold and silver, are highly appreciated 
in all parts of India. Science is unknown among the 
Cutchees ; and literature has as little influence: their 
religion perverts instead of elevating their character. 
The Cutchees are in fact little better than semi-bar- 
barians. 





An Aretie Prospect.—The wind having fallen, and the ice re- 
laxed, in the forenoon of the 12th, we pushed out through it to 
gain clear water. The day was bright and fine. The mountains 
stood forth in all the rugged boldness of their outline, displaying 
their naked rocky peaks and steep descents with such marvellous 
distinctness, that they seemed to touch the coast of which they 
formed the bulwarks. The swell being with us, as long as the calm 
continued we made some progress with the oars ; but a northerly 
breeze springing up raised such a cross-sea, that we were in im- 
minent danger of foundering, when we providentially discovered 
an opening through the ice, leading into the mouth of a small 
stream—between Backhouse and Malcolm rivers—flowing from 
an inner basin, where we found a secure and pleasant harbour. 
It was now three P.at.; and, incited by the beauty of the weather, 
I ascended the nearest hill, six or seven miles distant; whence I 
enjoyed a truly sublime prospect. On either hand arose the 
British and Buckland mountains, exhibiting an infinite diversity 
of shade and form: in front lay the blue boundless. ocean, 
strongly contrasted with its broad glittering girdle of ice; 
beneath yawned ravines a thousand feet in depth, through which 
brawled aud sparkled the clear alpine streams ; while the sun, 
still high in the west shed his softened beams througt a rich veil 
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of saffron-coloured clouds, that oyer-canopied the gorgeous scene. 
Bands of rein-deer, browsing on the rich pasture in the valleys 
aud along the brooks, imparted life and animation to the picture. 
Reluctantly I retummed to the camp at sunset.—Narrative of 
Discoveries on the North Coast of America, by T. Simpson. 





Commerce with India.—It would appear, from recent investi- 
gations, that we are now only beginning to appreciate at anything 
approaching to their just vais the material resources of Hindos- 
tan. The idea of obtaining sheep’s wool from British India 
would, a very few years ago, have been treated as an idle dream ; 
and yet we see that in 1841 we imported thence, of that impor- 
tant material of manufacture, more than three millions of pounds. 
It has usually been held that cold climates are best suited to the 
production of fine wool, but this belief is seen to be erroneous. 
Dr. Forbes Royle justly remarks, that “fine-wool countries, such 
as Spain and Tibet, Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, have rather dry climates, with a warm sum- 
mer and a cold winter. The coasts and plains of Bengal are 
not well suited to the production of wool, but “ the table-land of 
the peninsula, beginning with the Neelgherrie hills, and pro- 
ceeding along Mysore to the Deccan, Candeish, and Guzerat, 
presents large tracts of country affording a favourable climate, 
and abundant pastures for numerous flocks of sheep.” Marwar, 
Malwa, Rajpootana, Hurriana, and the province of Delhi have 
natural ures which support numerous herds of cattle aud 
flocks of sheep. The wool of the latter is employed by the 
natives in making blankets, of different degrees of fineness, which 
form a considerable article of commerce. The Himalaya moun- 
tains likewise support on their southern face a fine breed of 
sheep. The great pastoral countries of Cabool and Bokhara 
might afford an almost unlimited supply of fine wool; and, al- 
though not the produce of British industry, its collection would 
prove an important branch of commerce to our merchants in the 
western districts of India, while payment for it would doubtless 
be made chiefly in British manufactures. ‘The rice of Bengul 
has hitherto been considered very inferior to that of America, 
and was unable to bear successful competition with it, even 
under a ‘‘ protecting * duty of a peuny halfpenny per pound; so 
that when it was proposed by the tariff of 1842 to reduce this 
“ protection” by 8s. Gd. per cwt., or very nearly a penny per 
pound, it was confidently predicted that the trade would be an- 
nihilated. To avert this evil an intelligent and enterprising 
merchant forthwith took measures for improving the quality aud 
appearance of the shipments from Bengal and from the success 
that has attended his first efforts in that direction there is every 
reason to believe that, ere long, the rice of India will be in every 
respect equal in appearance to that of Carolina, and that it will 
command as high a price in our markets. Some experiments on 
a respectable scale have recently been begun in Burdwan for the 
production of flax, the finer qualities of which are every year be- 
coming more scarce and dear in Europe, and we may hope that 
this important material of manufacture will ere long be added 
to the list of our importations from India, ‘Tallow has already 
been imported thence of so good a quality that it realized within 
10 per cent. of the price obtained for the finest St. Petersburg 
tallow. Besides these articles, India could furnish an almost un- 
limited supply of seeds yielding oils of excellent quality for 
food, or light, or manufacturing processes; and considerable 
supplies of the finest timber may be procured from Oude and 
Gorackpore, the coast of Malabar, aud the east coast of the Bay 
of Bengal.—Porter’s Progress of the Nation, vol. iii. 





Good Manners.—Good manners are, to particular societies, 
what good morals are to society in general,—their cement and 
their security. The immoral man, who invades another's pro- 
perty, is justly hanged for it; and the ill-bred man, who by his 
1 manners invades and disturbs the quiet and comforts of = 
‘or 


ull 

vate life, is by common consent as justly banished society. — 

my own part, I really think, next to the consciousness of doing a 
good action, that of doing a civil one is the most pleasing ; and 
the epithet which I should covet the most, next to that of Aris- 
tides, would be that of well-bred.— Chesterfield. 





Of Nature in Men.—A man’s nature runs either to herbs or 
weeds; therefore let him seasonably water the one, and destroy 


the other.— Bacon. 
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DROVERS. 


Ir we could exhibit as in a picture gallery some of the 
various characters who are gathered together with their 
flocks and herds at the fairs of merry England and the 
trysts of Scotland, the reader would acknowledge that 
scarcely any occupation could produce so many speci- 
mens of the human form of striking and picturesque 
aspect. The drovers are divided into several classes, 
but each offers rich subjects for the painter; and if we 
were to include not only those whose business it is to 
drive the live stock to the markets and fairs, but also 
those who breed and rear it, what varied and animated 
forms of life might be summoned around us. There 
is the shepherd of the South Downs and of Salisbury 
Plain, his congeners of the Lowlands and Highlands of 
Scotland, and the lassie that herds her parent's small 
flock on some romaritic mountain on that kindly puts 
forth a few blades of grass on which her hardy black- 
faced charge live till the time arrives for their journey 
southward ; the Highlander wrapped in his tartan fol- 
lowing his kyloes in the same direction, and the drover 
who is familiar only with Smithfield and the great 
roads in the suburbs of London; nor must we forget 
the old ‘topsman,’ who has truly the air of a dweller 
out of doors, but its savage wildness is a stranger to 
his features, whieh are noble and manly, with a free 
and piercing glance, and when the stock is selling 
well, lighted by a smirk which seems to express some 
contempt for the southrons, though he has no objection 
to their ‘siller.’ 

In the present notice we promised to give some ac- 
count of the different classes of drovers. According to 
Sir Walter Scott the Highlanders excel all others as 
herdsmen, but their peculiar characteristics are lost or 
of little value when the herd is exchanged for the flock. 


(Highland Drover. 








“The Highlanders,” he remarks, “‘ are masters of this 
difficult trade of driving, which seems to suit them as 
well as the trade of war. It affords exercise for all 
their habits of patient endurance and active exertion. 
They are required to know perfectly the drove-roads, 
which lie over the wildest tracts of the country, and to 
avoid as much as possible the highways, which distress 
the feet of the bullocks, and the turnpikes, which annoy 
the spirit of the drover ; whereas, on the broad greer 
or grey track, which Jeads across the pathless moor, 
the herd not only move at ease and without taxation, 
but, if they mind their business, may pick up a mouth- 
ful of food by the way. At night the drovers usually 
sleep along with their cattle, let the weather be what 
it will; and many of these hardy men do not once rest 
under a roof from Lochaber to Lincolnshire. They are 
paid very highly, for the trust reposed is of the last 
importance, as it depends on their prudence, vigilance, 
and honesty whether the cattle reach the final market 
in good order, and afford a profit tothe grazier. Butas 
they maintain themselves at their own expense, they 
are — economical in that particular. At the 
peri we speak of, a Highland drover was victualled 
or his long and tiresome journey with a few handfulls 
of oatmeal and two or three onions, renewed from 
time to time, and a ram's horn filled with whiskey, 
which he used regularly, but sparingly, every night 
and morning. His dirk, or skene-dhu (7.e. black senife, 
so worn as to be concealed beneath the arm or by the 
folds of the plaid, was his only weapon, excepting the 
cudgel with which he directed the movements of the 
cattle. A Highlander was never so happy as on these 
occasions. There was a variety in the whole journey 
which exercised the Kelt’s natural curiosity ad love of 
motion; there were the constant change of place and 
scene, the petty adventures incidental to the traffic, 
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and the intercourse with the various farmers, graziers, 
and traders, intermingled with occasional merry-mak- 
ings, not the less acceptable to Donald that they were 
void of expense ; and there was the consciousness of 
superior skill, for the Highlander, a child among 
flocks, is a prince amongst herds, and his natural 
habits induce him to disdain the shepherd’s slothful 
life, so that he feels himself nowhere more at home than 
when following a gallant drove of his country cattle in 
the characier of their guardian.”* In No. 90 of the 
‘ Quarterly Review’ there is an interesting notice of a 
drover-poet, commonly called Rob Donn, i.e. brown 
Robert. He wrote in Gaelic, and the reviewer treats 
him as one of the true sons of song. 

Allan Cunningham has given us a picture of the 
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collected riches of a mountain-country—cattle, being as- 
sembled for their journey to the south: “ The hills and | 
vales of the interior Highlands, which, in. rougher | 
times, sent out, under a Graham or a Cameron, bands | 
of armed men, now, in the season, pour forth the herds | 
of cattle which they rear, to the eager markets‘of Eng- | 
land, where a savoury mouthful is ever welcome. The 
cattle which form the drove are gathered together ona 
set day, and at an appointed place—the foot of a moun- | 
tain, the side of a lake, or near a castle, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village, or, more likely still, a battle- | 
field: herdsmen are selected to conduct the different | 
portions into which the drove is divided, while, over | 
all, a confidential person, a sort of chief, topsman as he 
is called in the Lowlands, presides, who directs all the 
movements, makes all the bargains, and is responsible 
to the owners for the profits. This person, the tops- 
man, gives the order, a signal generally, when to move 
or halt: he is always busy, now im the front, and 
then in the rear, and is consulted by his subordinates 
in all difficulties. He knows the safest roads 
over the widest tracks; Shapfell is as well known to 
him as Shehallion: he prefers the greensward way, 
which is pleasant to the hoof of his charge, and 
affords them a mouthful, to the hard and dusty 
ublic road, which distresses the feet of his cattle, and 
as little in the way of food. English parties on their 

way to the north to look at the wild deer and wild hills, 
and trace the scenes of Scott or of Ossian, are often 
startled by a drove emerging from a glen, or rounding 
the base of a mountain, coming Jowing along, urged or 
directed by their drivers, who, with wallet on back 
and staff in hand, are conducting them to the south. 
These topsmen are now generally paid for their labour 
and trust, but in days not yet distant the Highland 
proprietor accompanied his drove to the south, and 
with his profit in his sporran returned to his moun- 
tains.”+ 

The English country drover, wlio meets the drovers 
from Scotland, is to this day much the same sort of 
man as he was fifty years ago, and his calling is one 
of the few which the sweeping influences of modern 
improvements have hitherto but little affected ; railroads 
do not materially affect his trade, at least he professes he 
cannot perceive any difference. The cattle he drives 
have improved to a degree almost beyond belief, and 
as he surveys the different members of his drove or 
flock in advance of himself, he cannot see one repre- 
sentative of his old friends the Craven and other such 
coarse ungainly animals as it fell to his lot to drive 
some “ four or five and fifty” yearsago. The roads 
he travels have partaken of the general and beneficial] 
improvements of the present century; but to his mind 
these are a disadvantage rather than a gain. Formerly 
he often crossed wide tracts of uncultivated waste 
lands and heaths of some miles extent, where the 

* The Two Drovers, in ‘ Chronicles of the Canongate.’ 

+ Prospectus of Watt’s engraving of ‘Highland Drovers de- 





patting for the South,’ from a painting by Edwin Landseer, R.A. 
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timid rabbit, the fleeter hare, and their joint enemy 
the. fox, occasionally afforded him and his almost 
human companion, his dog, some sport. The cattle or 
sheep under his charge formed picturesque groups on 
these wide tracts; and Nature displayed her beauties 
around him: the golden blossoms of the prickly 
furze, the delicate blue bell, the deep green of 
some and the silvery appearance of other members of 
that beautiful class of plants the fern tribe—neyer 
seen tc so much advantage, or with such feelings of 
leasure and delight, as when planted on a barren 
neath by the hands of Nature, and contrasting with 
the yellow sand-banks or parched and stunted grass 
that feebly strives to show itself amid the carpet of 
urple heather that nearly covers the whole expanse, 
acked by the hills oyer which he toiled in the summer 
heat some four or five days before. Amid such scenes 
as these, perhaps lighted up by a bright morning sun, 
and the heavy watiees looking like crystals showered 
over the surrounding objects, he left the secluded 
hamlet, Ue eregtide had supplied his beasts with fodder, 
and taken his place on the villege green, discussing local 
news with the old or watching the merry-making of the 
young, retiring early to his rest, and closing his eyes 
while the village youths, untired by the labours of the 
day, rang a peal from the bells of the village church. 
In scenes like these, so peculiarly English, and capable 
of supplying painter or poet with abies or themes, 
did the drover pass his life. It might be that, like 
Peter Bell, Nature neyer found the way into his heart, 
and that 
«© At noon when by the forest’s edge 
He lay beneath the branches high, 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart: he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky ! 
o * % x * 


A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


Perhaps so: and we will therefore follow him in the 
actual business of the day. The drover, then, calls on 
the graziers who have cattle or sheep to send to 
market or fair; and when he has collected a sufficient 
number, he proceeds on his journey, which, how- 
ever interesting, is, we will suppose, from long fa- 
miliarity, passed unregarded, oueene an occasional 
remark on passing some well-cultivated piece of 
ground which he knew forty years back a barren waste, 
where nobody thought of growing mangold-wurzel or 
cow-cabbage. His journey varies from one hundred 
miles per week, more or less, as the case may be, and 
within six or eight miles of London he surrenders his 
charge to the care of another man, and returns home 
to perform the same services over aga'n, accompanied 
by his faithful dog, whose family he not unfrequently 
carries on either side of him, in the ample pockets of 
his smock-frock. 

The drover who takes from the country drover the 
charge of the herd or flock resides in the suburbs of 
London, at a convenient distance to afford food or 
pasture to the numerous droves that arrive weekly for 
the supply of the metropolis. He is paid for sheep at so 
much the score, and cattle per head ; and his business is 
to drive the cattle into the market, and to wait until 
they are sold and paid for. The average rate for 
cattle is nine pence o_ head ; and as the number sold 
in Smithfield is one hundred and sixty thousand annu- 
ally, a sum of 5000/.a year is paid to this class of 
drovers; allowing about five hundred head per 
week which are brought by steam, droves occasionally 
taken to market by country drovers themselves, and a 
certain number which are foddered and driven to 
market either from their own fields or the Jayers at 
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Islington, There are also above a million and a half 
of sheep driven into Smithfield yearly, for which the 
drivers are paid a considerable sum. 

The drover is liable for any damage or accident that 
may happen to the stock until sold and delivered to a 
drover, who may be called a butcher’s drover, for he 
only drives from the market to the shop or slaughter- 
house Of the purchaser. The cattle generally arrive in 
the suburbs on Sunday morning, where the master- 
drover and his men are ready to receive them. These 
men he pays about 10s. per day, and they have besides 
the chance on their return of driving purchases for 
butchers who live along the road, of which they gene- 
rally avail themselves. After resting the remainder 
of the day and night, the drover is up and stirring at 
a very early hour on Monday, as his drove must be at 
market by five, where the salesman is ready to receive 
them, and they are tied up according to his direction : 
if there is no room for this, they are formed into ‘ off- 
droves,’ as described in our notice of Smithfield (No. 
344, vol. vi., p. 302). This is too often a scene of great 
brutality, and too painful to be repeated. By daylight 
the poor animals are tired and sore, and frightened 
into the required position for the convenience of pur- 
chasers to examine them. The butcher now arrives, 
chooses stich as suit his purpose, and, after chaffering 
with the salesman for some time, the bargain is struck. 
The salesman then takes out a pair of scissors, cuts a 
small portion of hair off the rump as a mark, and the 
purchaser repairs with him to the banker's to make the 
payment. The suburban drover is now told the beasts 
are paid for; on which he takes a knife from his pocket 
and cuts off all the loose hair from the tail, placing his 
distinguishing mark on the animals with a pore of red 
ochre. The town-drover seldom drives for any but 
butchers or other drovers. Some of them do not leave 
the market at all, but merely drive sheep in and out of 
the pens. Like the last class of drovers, they are 
licensed by the clerk of the market, pursuant to rules 
and regulations made by the city authorities. The 
licence must be renewed annually to entitle the holder 
to wear his badge, without which he could not stand in 
the market or drive cattle or sheep in the cities of 
London and Westminster and the suburbs. The 
charge for a renewal of the licence is 5s., and in it the 
person of the drover is minutely described, with par- 
ticulars respecting his age, trade, height, complexion, 
residence, colour of hair and eyes. hen a drover is 
fined for ill-using cattle or sheep, it is endorsed on his 
licence, which in that case is not renewed without 
fome trouble, and producing securities for future 
good behaviour. 





PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
No. X.—1579-1586. 


Osteriry Park, the newly completed mansion-house 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, was the first place visited by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1579. Her entertainment was 
magnificent, but we have no record of it, and even 
“the Devises of Warre, and a Play, at Austerley,” a 
publication by Churchyard, whon we have before 
mentioned, has been unfortunately lost. Fuller (in his 
‘Worthies of England’), however, relates in his quaint 
style a little anecdote connected with the visit. “ Her 
ajesty,” says he, “found fault with the court of the 
as too great, affirming that it would appear more 
handsome if divided with a wall in the middle. What 
doth Sir Thomas, but in the night-time send for work- 
men to London (money commands all things), who so 
speedily and silently apply their business, that the next 
morning discovered that court double, which the night 
had left single before. It is questionable whether the 
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Queen next day was more contented with thé con- 
formity to her fancy, or more pleased with the surprise 
and sudden performance thereof: whilst her courtiers 
disported themselves with their several expressions ; 
some avowing it was no wonder he could so soon change 
a building,who could build a change ; others reflecting 
on some known differences in this knight’s family.” 

On the 16th of July the Queen left Greenwich for 
Havering. This she appears to have quitted on August 
10, for Mr. Weston Browne’s, Woodcroft Hall, where 
she stayed two days; then at the Lord Rich’s, three days ; 
at Lady Maltravers’, Gosfeld, five days; at Mr. Walde- 
grave’s, Smallbridge, two days; at Ipswich, four days ; 
at Ilarwich, three days; at Lord Darcy's, three days ; 
and at Colchester, where she arrived September 1, 
two days. We have no particulars of her entertain- 
ment on this Progress, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose it was less magnificent in its general character 
than her preceding Progresses, if we may judge by 
the preparation of the corporation of Colchester to 
receive her. On the 25th of July they “ sent a letter 
to Mr. Morris, to let him understand of the Queen’s 
coming unto Colchester, to prepare himself to make 
oration: first, for the hire of a horse, . 2s. Gd. 
“ For ward and horse-meat, and his own meat I 8.” 
The bailiffs and aldermen were to ride “ upon 
comely geldings, with foot-cloths, in damask or satin 
piven @ or coats, or else jackets of the same, with 
satin sleeves in their scarlet gowns, with caps and 
black velvet tippets,” the council attending on them, 
likewise mounted, “in grogram or silk cassock, coat, 
or jacket, with silk doublets, or sleeves at the least, in 
their livery murrey gowns, with caps,” &c. ; all which 
was no doubt punctually performed. She left Col- 
chester on September 2, and visited in succession Mr. 
Tuke, at Layer Marney; Mr. Harris, at Maldon; Sir 
Thomas Mildmay, at Moulsham; Lady Petre, at In- 
gatestone ; thence returning to Havering, and then 
to Greenwich. 

In 1580 there are no particulars of any Progress 
whatever. The Queen was somewhat occupied in this 
year and the next with the negotiation respecting her 
marriage with the Duke of Anjou; and the splendid 
entertainments given to that Prince, which may have 
been the cause. The only events in the nature of 
visits in 1581 were, one to Captain Drake, whom she 
made Sir Francis, on board of his ship the Golden 
Hind, where she dined on the 4th of Xpril, when so 
large a concourse of persons assembled, that a wooden 
bridge was broken with upwards of one hundred 
people on it, but fortunately no lives were lost; her 
accompanying, at Christmas, the Duke of Anjou, on 
his return to France—after his fruitless visit, and the 
long negotiations respecting her marriage with him, 
and a series of justs in the tilt-yard and other enter- 
tainments—with a numerous train of her nobility and 
gentry, as far as Canterbury, resting one night at 
Rochester, The noblemen specially appointed for the 
service of conveying the Duke to Sandwich being the 
Ear] of Leicester, the Master of the Horse; Lord 
Hunsdon, her kinsman; and Lord Howard, the Vice- 
Admiral ; the first being attended by a hundred gentle- 
men and three hundred serving-men, and the other 
two by a hundred and fifty gentlemen each. She also 
visited the Earl of Nottingham at Chelsea during this 
year, but we have no particulars of the visit. 

Little is recorded of the Queen’s Progresses during the 
few succeeding years. In the summer of 1582 she was 
at Hampton Court, Oatlands, and Hertford. In April, 
1583, she was at Greenwich, from whence she issued 
a proclamation against “a pernicious sore in the 
Commonwealth,” the custom of the nobility and gen 
of maintaining “ multitudes of unorderly servants,” 
with costly badges and liveries, to attend them on 
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journeys, at court, and elsewhere. It must have been 
difficult to please the Queen: a scanty attendance 
when waiting on her would have been no doubt con- 
sidered as wanting in due respect to her, and a full 
attendance was reprehended as“ uncrderly” and ex- 
travagant. In May she was at Richmond, the plague 
being then in London, where she received the Lord 
Mayor, elected in the previous year, caused him to be 
knighted, gave him her hand to kiss, and was “ won- 
derfully well pleased in all things,” says Strype, “ sav- 
ing for that some young gentlemen, being “more bold 
than well-mannered, stood upon the carpet of the 
cloth of estate, and did almost ond upon the cushion ; 
insomuch that her Highness found fault with the 
Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, and with 
the gentleman-ushers, for suffering such disorders.” 
Towards the end of that month she spent five days at 
Theobalds with the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, who has 
left in his own hand-writing the appropriation of 
different rooms of his house for the accommodation of 
the Queen and her suite, of which we give the part 
more particularly relating to the Queen herself. ‘The 
south side, a third stage: a gallery for the Queen’s 
Majesty ; at the south end, in a tower, one chamber, 
with two pallet chambers—the Ear] of Leicester ; at 
the east side of the same gallery, towards the base 
court, in a garret, two rooms—l, The gentlewomen 
of the Privy Chamber; 2, their servants. At the 
north-west end of the gallery: two chambers, whereof 
one with a chimney—the gentlewomen of the bed- 
chamber; a bed-chamber in a turret—the Queen’s 
Majesty; an inner dining chamber over the closet— 
the Queen’s withdrawing chamber; a dining chamber 
—the Queen’s privy chamber. A fourth stage: a 
chamber in the uppermost part of the south-east turret 
—Mrs. Blanche; a chamber in the turret over the 
Queen’s bed-chamber (not appropriated) ; a chamber, 
with a pallet chamber over the privy chamber—Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Vice-Chamberlain; a gallery 
over the hall, with a closet vaulted with stone for 
evidences.” This may serve to give an idea how the 
rest of her attendants were lodged, and there is no 
notice whatever taken of the menial attendants, who 
must have been numerous. The rest of the summer 
appears to have been spent at Greenwich and 
Richmond, unless she visited Sir William More at 
Loseley, which she certainly purposed doing, as Sir C. 
Hatton writes on the 5th of August to Sir William, 
“that in ten or twelve days the Queen intended to 
come to Loseley for four or five days,” and desires that 
* everything may be gotin order, and the house kept 
clean and sweet.” On the 24th he writes again, that 
the Queen intends dining at Woking on the 27th, and 
to go to bed at his house; that he should have every- 
thing made sweet and meet to receive her; should 
avon [remove] his family, and have everything ready ; 
{modest stipulations from a visitor toa host, but this 
was perhaps the answer to Sir William’s representa- 
tion that his house was too small to receive her ;] that 
the sheriffneed not attend her, but Sir William, Mr. 
Lifield, and some other gentlemen, to meet her at 
Guildford.” Asort of private visit without ceremony. 
to meet the gentleman’s means, but whether it actually 
took place has not been ascertained. 

In August of 1584 the Queen was at Oatlands, and 
seems to have resided there till November 12, when, 
on her return to London, the citizens, “ to the number 
of two, hundred of the gravest sort,” in coats of velvet 
and chains of gold, on horseback, and a thousand of 
the companies on foot (having with them a thousand 
men with torches ready there to. give light on every 
sight, for that the night drew on), received and wel- 
comed her Grace.” Her Majesty had then come to 
meet her parliament, who assembled on the 24th of 
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the same month, and we have a curious specimen of. 
the means taken to prepare a submissive House of 
Commons, which was even then felt to be a matter of 
importance, in a letter to the Earl of Leicester, 
“from the Court, the 12th of October, 1584,” to his 
“very loving friends, the bailiffs, aldermen, and the 
rest of the town of Andover.” He writes :—* After 
my hearty commendation: whereas it hath pleased her 
Majesty to appoint a parliament to be presently called, 
being steward of your town, I make bold heartily to 
pray you that you would give me the nomination of 
one of your burgesses for the same ; and if, minding to 
avoid the charges for allowance for the other burgess, 
you mean to name any that is not of your town, if you 
will bestow the nomination of the other burgess also 
upon me, I will thank you for it, and will both appoint 
a sufficient man, and see you discharged of all ys 
in that bebalf. And so praying your speedy answer 
herein, I thus bid you right heartily farewell. R. 
Leicester. If you will send me your election in 
blank, I will put in the names.” A most admirable 
contrivance for ensuring fitting representatives, 

The Queen’s movements in 1585 appear to have been 
limited to interchanges between Richmond and Green- 
wich, with short visits to Mr. Secretary Walsingham at 
Barn Elms, Lord Nottingham at Chelsea, and Lord 
Burroughs at Lambeth. 

There was no Progress either in 1586, the Queen 
merely changing from one of her own residences to 
another ; but in May the Danish ambassador, Henry 
Ramelius, arrived in England, and the account of his 
reception at Greenwich, where the court was then held, 
1s very curious. 

“ Now being in England and in the English court, 
he might (and no doubt did) mark the magnificence of 
her Majesty, in all respects admirable. Whereof a 
notable precedent was given in Whitsun week. At 
that time the said Ambassador, being at the court, was 
accompanied with certain English lords to her High- 
ness’s chapel, and placed not far from her Excellency, 
did hear Divine service so melodiously said and sung, 
both by voice and instruments of concert, as a man 
half dead might thereby have been quickened. The 
gentlemen of the chapel, with the rest of the choir, 
bending themselves, both with skill and zeal, that day 
to honour their prince according to their place. The 
Bishop of Salisbury and others distinctly reading part 
of the Divine service, and in the presence of all the 
auditory doing such obeisance with knee and counte- 
nance as the presence of so gracious a sovereign as 
they had in their eyes did require. Now when this 
solemnity was ended, her Majesty departed, and so did 
the Ambassador, attended upon and accompanied unto 
the place appointed for dinner; where, standing near 
to a fair window fronting into the open court, he might 
(being in communication now with one and then with 
another English lord, as the Lord Charles Howard, 
Lord Admiral; the Lord Cobham, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, &c.) behold the royal service of -her 
Majesty, very personable gentlemen thereto sorted 
carrying covered dishes, all of silver and gilt, very 
beautiful, themselves in velvet and silk, suitable in 
each respect, and as decently made, so decently worn; 
the trumpets sounding and the drums playing there- 
unto, a marvellous delightsome thing to hear, and a 
passing gallant sight to behold. When dinner was 
done, the Ambassador was made partaker of such 
courtly recreations as for that time were fit, wherewith 
he could not but be pleasantly conceited, considering 
that as everything was done with purpose to delight, so 
he, with others, must needs be accordingly affected: 
And as the better sort had their disports, so were-not 
the ordinary people excluded from competent pleas 
sure ; for upon a green, very spacious and large, where 
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thousands might stand and behold with good content- 
ment, there bear-baiting and bull-baiting (tempered 
with other merry disports) were exhibited, whereat it 
cannot be spoken of what pleasure the people took. For 
it was a sport alone of these beasts to see the bear with 
his pink eyes leering after his enemies, the nimbleness 
and wait of the dog to take his advatitage, and the 
force and experience of the bear again to avoid the 
assaults; if he were bitten in one place, how he would 
pinch in another to get free; and if he were once 
taken, then what shift, with biting, clawing, roaring, 
tugging, Grasping, trampling, and tossing, he would 
work to wind himself away ; and when he was loose, to 
shake his ears, with the blood and slaver about his 
physiognomy, was a pittance of good relief. The like 
pastime also of the bull, and the horse with tlie ape 
on his back, did greatly please the people, who, stand- 
ing round, some in ring upon the green, other some 
aloft, and some below, had their eyes full bent upon the 
spectacle, diverse times expressing their inward con- 
ceived joy and delight with shrill shouts and variety 
of gesture. Now the day being far spent and the sun 
in his declination, the pastimes ended and the actors 
therein weary, the Ambassador withdrew to his lodg- 
ings, by barge, to Crosbie’s Place, where (no doubt) 
this day’s solemnity was thought upon and talked of, if 
not by him, yet by his train, and perhaps (as like 
enough) of both. Now after this and many other 
English courtesies elsewhere very bountifully given 
and taken, the Ambassador, after the finishing of such 
affairs as he was put in trust withal, taking his leave 
both of the court, city, and country, returned towards 
Denmark on the 30th day of May next following,” to 
surprise his countrymen, no doubt, with narratives of 
the entertainments of the English court, bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, and the “ horse with the ape upon his back.” 

In August the Queen went to Windsor ; she was re- 
ceived, in state, by the mayor, Edward Hake, and the 
corporation: and on her birthday, Sept. 7, the mayor 
of that borough pronounced an oration in the Guild- 
hall, “containing an expostulation, as well with the 
Queen’s Highness’ faithful subjects for their want of 
due consideration of God’s blessings enjoyed by means 
of her Majesty, as also with the unnatural English, for 
their —- and unkindness towards the same their 
sovereign.” ‘The leading feature in the oration is a 
passionate attack on the Catholics, occasioned by the 
discovery of Babington’s conspiracy: it is interesting 
as embodying the received opinions of the time, and 
as being removed from the fulsome personal flatteries 
with which she was usually san tye : a select two 
passages—the first displaying the popular opinion, or 
rather defence, of the harsh policy which was then 
considered to be tolerant. 

“ But you will say, ——- (for what is it you will 
not say to the slander of this blessed government ?), 
that her Majesty's laws, made for the punishing of re- 
cusants, are so sharp,and over sharp, for the tender 
case of a religious and resolved conscience, that here- 
upon; for your contentment, you are religiously and 
resolvedly drawn into the participation of high and 
most desperate treason. Well, leaving to call you 
herein to the consideration of these her Majesty’s laws 
(which you so term to be sharp, and over sharp), by 
comparing them with your own burning and bloody 
laws, by which your Jaws, not the purse, but the person, 
not punishing, but destroying, not of old, but old and 
young, not of men or women, but of men, women, and 
children, yea, of infants newly born, nay (I might say) 
scarcely born, not for preaching or open —— 
but for believing only, have been so heavily known and 
felt within this land: leaving, I say, to deal with you 
in the bebalf of her Majesty's most godly and just laws 
after any such sort, I only ask of you a question or two, 
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and so I will leave you. Taking view of her Majesty's 
peo ne gee of justice from the beginning of her reign 
hitherto, what find you therein (allowing unto her 
Highness her sovereign power to establish religion 
within the land), what find you, I say, therein, that any 
subject of any sect or profession in the world may not 
tolerate and endure without either loss or hazard of 
life or of living? Is the difference of opinion in matters 
of religion, or the private mistakings in controversies 
of religion, in any of what sort or quality soever (not 
participating matter of treason or of flat recusancy) 
any cause to him or them to fear either loss of life, or 
impeachment of honour or credit, be it either in office, 
or in dignity, or in whatever else within this realm that 
may be said to be of profit or countenance unto the 
same? J suppose no: nay, you yourselves must needs 
answer me no.” 

We shall conclude with another passage—a retro- 
spect of the state of England in the previous reign, 
which was of course intended to be complimentary 
to the policy of the virgin queen :—“ The land pos- 
sessed of strangers, these strangers most turbulent, 
most proud, most insolent, most aspiring, and (as Eng- 
land and the bordering people about us this day have 
cause to say, nay, rather by their lamentable experience 
to coniplain) to strangers most cruel, most bloody, most 
unsufferable: as by whom the sweet peace of this 
realm was so interrupted, so mangled, so defaced, that 
besides the delay and continual threatened tumults at 
home, our wealth of England, the men of England, 
the munition and forces of England, were wholly 
employed, nay, constrained to wait upon the wars; ] 
say upon the unnecessary wars of these so dangerous 
strangers, yea, to be wasted and consumed even about 
the quarrels and ambitions of these so pernicious 
guests, so that truly it was then and is yet to be af- 
firmed, that England, which at that time had no cause 
of war or breach of league with other nations, was en- 
forced, or rather violently haled, to bear arms against 
them, even against France (if I may speak it) for the 
ambitious service of Spain. And while these things 
were thus sorted, while men, money, munition, and 
armour were in this wise expended, what was the se- 
quel thereof, I pray yout What was the prosperity and 
success of the same? Calais was lost—Calais, the ray 
of England—Calais, the very door and passage into 
France—Calais, the honour of this realm, and the over- 
looker of the French nation, with the wealth and 
abundance of England, and which two hundred and 
sixteen years together had been in the quiet possession 
of England ; I say Calais, with all this, altogether, all 
at an instant, at least within the compass of my days, 
was miserably lost and utterly forgone. To conclude, 
Calais being lost, what ensued thereupon? After the 
Joss of Calais, the loss of all security and freedom, the 
loss of all prosperity and welfare, came rushing upon 
this little island, even as it had been an armed man 
upon him that is naked and despoiled of comfort. Such 
impositions, such Jeases, such taxes, new inventions 
and devices to draw away the remainder of the parti- 
cular wealth of England (the common treasury thereof 
being wholly exhausted and consumed) to the mainte- 
nance of the unprosperous wars of King Philip, as 
surely if you will but look into the chronicles of that 
time, you shal] see, and say, that if God, of his miracu- 
Jous and extraordinary power and great mercy had not 
shortened those days, there had wanted very little of 
utter desolation to this our country: this I say, our 
ancient and flourishing country of England then, even 
then at the instant, to fall into such miserable tervitude 
and bandage as all those countries are oppressed withall 
that in times past have been famous and flourishing 
estates, and are now languishing and spoiled provinces, 
subdued to the thraldom of the Spaniards.” 
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